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taneous satisfaction for two tastes that were so diverse and for two
interests that were so far apart?
If we may be allowed to follow up our suggestion jusqiCau bout,
we will even venture tentatively to designate a precise plage and
time in which the Sanskrit Epic may have taken its final shape.
We will put our finger upon 'Ujjain, one of the most ancient cities
of India, ,, . famous as a seat of learning and civilization';1 and
we will focus our attention upon the age in which Ujjain was the
capital of a Saka satrapy which bore rule over the greater part of
Western India.2 Is it too rash a guess to conjecture that the
Sanskrit Epic took its final shape at the Saka Court in Ujjain some
time between about AJX 150 and A.D. 390 ?3
*  Smith, V, A.: The Early History of India, srd ed. (Oxford 1914, Clarendon Press),
p. 291.
2 See the passage quoted from op. cit. on t>, 604, above*
*  This conjecture may be supported by philological as well as social and religious
considerations; for the crystallization of the Sanskrit Epic between 400-200 B.C, and
A.D, 200-400 occurred in close association, not only with the rise of the Hindu religion,
but also with an archaistic revival of the Sanskrit language; and the use of Neo-Sanskrit
for official purposes is believed, on the evidence of coins and inscriptions, to have been
introduced from the North-West into the Deccan, at some date between A.D. 120 and
A.D. 200, by the Saka satraps of Ujjain, who are our hypothetical barbarian patrons
of the Sanskrit Epic. 'The later Saka satraps of SurSshtra seem to have inclined per-
sonally much more to the Brahmanical than to the Buddhist cult, and they certainly
bestowed their patronage upon the Sanskrit of the Brahmans rather than upon the
vernacular literature.... The restoration of the Brahmanical religion to popular favour,
and the associated revival of the Sanskrit language, became noticeable in the second
century and were fostered by the satraps of Gujer&t and SurSshtra during the third*
(Smith, op. cit., pp. 302-3). The Neo-Sanskrit which was in use in Maharastra in the
second century of the Christian Era under the Saka regime was still full of solecisms;
but this very imperfection of the Saka satraps* Neo-Sanskrit style points the fact that
they were the pioneers of the Sanskrit revival in a Pall-speaking world. In the second
century of the Christian Era Pali continued to be used for inscriptions not only in the
Andhra Empire, to the south-east of the Saka satrapy of Ujjain, but also in the Indus
Valley (see Franke, K. O.: Pali und Sanskrit in ihrem Historischen und Geographischen
VerhSltnis auf Grund der Inschriften und M&nsten (Strassburg 1902, Trubner), pp.
78-82). If the Saka satraps patronized the revival of the Sanskrit language, they may
well have extended their patronage to the ancient 'heroic* poetry which, among all the
literary monuments of the favoured language, was the matter which the Sakaa them-
selves would most readily appreciate. (For the archaistic resuscitation of the Sanskrit
language as one of the symptoms of a decadence of the Indie Civilization see also
V. C (i) (d) 8 (y), vol. vi, pp. 75-7, below.)